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DISCOURSE. 


JOB  v.  6. 


AFFLICTION    COMETH    NOT    FORTH    OF    THE    DUST,    NEITHER  DOTH 
TROUBLE    SPRING    OUT    OF   THE    GROUND. 

A  nation  in  mourning,  is  a  solemn  and  affecting  spectacle. 
It  must  needs  be  some  great  public  calamity,  that  can  call  out 
the  sympathies  of  a  whole  people,  and  spread,  as  it  were,  the 
pall  of  sadness  over  all  pleasant  places.  Local  visitations, 
however  severe  and  afflicting  in  their  nature,  produce  only  local 
effects :  and  while  a  cloud  of  darkness  overshadows  a  particular 
and  limited  spot,  every  other  scene  may  be  luminous,  gay,  and 
joyous.  Of  this,  we  see  an  exemplification,  within  the  limits  of 
our  daily  observation.  While  nothing  but  the  wailings  of  grief 
are  heard  in  one  habitation,  all  others  may  be  enlivened  by  the 
voice  of  mirth,  and  the  tones  of  joy  and  festivity.  But  when 
a  nation  is  bereaved,  there  is  a  solemn  pause  ;  and  though  it  be 
but  momentary,  a  chord  runs  through  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  land,  and  vibrates  in  every  bosom.  Such  is  the  present 
condition  of  this  nation.  A  new  thing  has  happened  in  our 
land.    Not  that  death  is  a  new  thing — or  that  it  is  a  new  thing 


for  the  great  men  of  the  earth  to  pass  away  under  the  visitation 
of  a  just  and  holy  providence.  These  are  daily  occurrences. 
But,  for  the  first  time  since  we  became  a  nation,  have  we  been 
bereaved  of  our  chief  magistrate:  and  this,  too,  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  manner,  calculated,  not  only  to  cast  a  shade  of  gloom 
and  dismay  over  the  country ;  but  also  to  convey  a  most  ap- 
palling lesson  to  every  heart,  and  to  teach  us  the  futility  of  all 
earthly  hopes,  and  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  all  human 
enjoyment.  We  perceive,  that  no  mark  is  too  high,  no  elevation 
too  lofty,  for  the  shafts  of  death  to  reach.  We  see  the  impo- 
tency  of  human  power — the  insufficiency  of  human  favor — to 
turn  back,  or  to  frustrate,  the  demands  of  the  great  destroyer. 

In  making  this  event  the  subject  of  a  pulpit  discourse,  I  am 
to  treat  it  as  a  great,  national  bereavement — as  a  sore  public 
calamity — as  a  severe  visitation  of  God  upon  our  country. 
Of  the  strife  and  contention — the  animosity  and  bitter  feeling — 
which  attended  the  struggle  for  his  elevation,  it  is  not  my  prov- 
ince to  speak.  A  free,  and  magnanimous,  and  patriotic  people- 
though  divided  while  the  conflict  lasted — were  but  one,  when  a 
nation's  voice,  pronounced  through  its  legitimate  medium,  placed 
upon  the  brow  of  the  successful  candidate,  the  highest  civic 
crown  in  the  power  of  man  to  bestow.  Nor  is  it  my  purpose 
to  speak  his  eulogy.  His  history  is  written  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory :  his  eulogy  is  found  in  a  nation's  suffrages.  He  died  at 
the  nation's  head :  his  memory  is  honored  by  a  nation's  tears. 
And  the  proudest  ambition  could  require  no  more.  Nor  need  1 
portray  his  character.  It  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible's  best  expositor,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
were  his  constant  companions,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  trust, 
his  daily  guide.     Amid  the  solemnities  of  his  funeral,  there  was 


no  prouder  trophy  than  these  two  volumes,  which  bore  silent, 
though  eloquent  testimony,  to  the  love  which  he  cherished,  for 
his  God,  and  his  Church. 

Leaving  to  others,  therefore,  the  grateful  duty,  which  I  am 
constrained  to  pass  over  with  great  brevity,  I  proceed  to  the 
more  immediate  object  of  this  discourse — which  is  to  treat  of 
the  event,  as  a  severe  national  chastisement — as  a  rebuke  and 
visitation  of  God,  for  the  sins  of  the  people.     There  is  nothing 
superstitious  in  this  view  of  the  case.     Inspiration  bears  us  out, 
in  ascribing  all  events  to  the  direct  superintendence  of  an  over- 
ruling providence.     If  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  but  by 
God's  permission,  it  cannot  be  beneath  his  dignity,  to  take  the 
immediate  oversight  of  all  the  affairs  of  this  world.     And  when 
we  are  assured,  that  affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the  dust — that 
trouble  doth  not  spring  out  of  the  ground — we  must  not,  we 
dare  not,  impute  any  event  to  accident  or  chance.     It  is  indeed 
true,  that  natural  causes  produce  their  effects,  and  that  these  ef- 
fects are  often  calamitous.   Yet  without  God's  bidding,  the  wheels 
of  the  universe  would  stand  still,  and  nature's  work  would  be 
left  undone.     We  humble  ourselves,  therefore,  and  stand  in  awe 
before  God.     We  have  sinned  against  him,  and  he  has  smitten 
us.    But  do  you  ask,  wherein  wa  have  so  much  sinned  against 
the  Lord  ?     We  have  not,  like  the  scribe  of  Jeremiah,  a  roll  of 
a  book,  from  which  we  can  read  a  record  of  our  transgressions  ; 
and  in  enumerating  the  sins  of  this  nation,  our  classification  must 
of  course  be  general,  and  probably  very  imperfect. 

First,  then,  the  sin  that  stands  out  as  the  most  prominent,  and 
the  great  sin  that  may  be  considered  as  the  root  and  source  of 
all  others,  is  forgetfulness  of  God.  We  live  in  an  age  of  enter- 
prise.   The  whole  world  seems  to  be  moved  by  one  mighty 


impulse  ;  and  we  hear  much,  on  every  side,  of  the  unexampled 
march  of  improvement.  This  might  be  well,  if  we  did  not,  in 
this  boasted  march,  forget  to  take  God  for  our  guide  and  coun- 
selor, for  our  support,  and  our  defence.  The  faculties  of  man 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  for  the  best  and  wisest  of  purposes  ; 
and  opportunities  are  constantly  afforded,  for  exercising  these 
faculties,  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  ends  of  divine  prov- 
idence, and  for  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  our  race.  But 
in  the  use  of  these  faculties,  and  in  the  improvement  of  these 
opportunities,  do  we  duly  consider  to  whom  we  are  indebted, 
and  to  whom  we  are  responsible,  for  all  that  we  possess,  and 
for  all  that  we  attain?  When  our  enterprises  are  successful,  to 
whom  do  we  ascribe  the  glory  ?  Does  not  an  arm  of  flesh 
receive  the  homage,  to  which  God  alone  is  entitled  ?  We  laud 
the  wisdom,  the  power,  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  often  look  to 
no  higher  source.  We  speak  of  man,  as  if  he  could  control  the 
elements,  and  ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm.  We 
sound  his  praises,  and  almost  lift  him  to  an  idol-throne.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  God  is  forgotten ;  or,  if  not  wholly  forgotten, 
a  faint  or  cold,  or  formal  note  of  adoration,  is  all  we  can  afford 
to  render  him.  And  so.  on  the  other  hand,  when  overtaken  by 
reverses — when  enterprises  fail — when  hopes  are  disappointed 
— and  plans  defeated,  and  our  lofty  imaginations  cast  down  ;  are 
we  not  equally  prone  to  forget,  that  the  chastening  hand  of  God, 
has  rebuked  our  arrogance,  and  blasted  our  anticipations  ? 
When  we  recur  to  the  history  of  our  country,  and  recollect  the 
unexampled  degree  of  prosperity,  by  which  we  have  risen  from 
the  imbecility  of  infancy,  to  the  strength  and  maturity  of  man- 
hood— the  spirit  of  national  pride  stirs  within  us,  and  we  take 
credit  to  ourselves,  as  if  some  peculiar  merit  of  our  own,  had 


procured  this  result.  There  is  no  general  recognition  of  the 
hand  of  providence — no  public  demonstration  of  our  sense  of 
dependence — no  grateful  incense  arising  from  our  altars,  to  the 
God  who  gives  us  all  things  to  enjoy.  Nor  are  we  humbled  and 
bowed  down,  when  a  blight  comes  over  the  land,  and  our  pros- 
perity is  retarded,  as  if  God  was  frowning  upon  us  in  his  anger, 
and  rebuking  us  in  his  heavy  displeasure.  It  is  true,  we  have 
our  thanksgiving  days,  and  our  fasting  days.  But  how  are  they 
regarded  ?  Do  we  make  the  one  an  occasion  for  self-indulgence 
and  gratification  ?  And  is  the  other  observed  only  by  the  few, 
while  the  many  are  squandering  it  away,  in  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion ?  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  God  has  chosen  ?  No  !  when  he 
looks  down  from  his  throne,  and  beholds  the  irreverence,  the 
profanity,  the  pride,  and  the  arrogance  of  man ;  and  when  the 
ordinary  visitations  of  his  providence  are  regarded  with  so  little 
anxiety  or  concern ;  it  cannot  be  deemed  surprising,  that  his 
Wrath  should  be  kindled — that  he  should  prepare  some  great 
thing,  whereby  to  express  his  indignation — that  he  should  appoint 
a  more  signal  judgment — that  he  should  speak  out  in  terror,  and 
cause  the  nation  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  wickedness  and  the 
danger,  of  forgetfulness  of  God. 

But  as  we  have  already  intimated,  forgetfulness  of  God,  is  not 
an  independent  or  solitary  sin ;  but  is  the  root  and  source  of  all 
others.  In  a  nation  where  God  is  forgotten,  we  may  expect  to 
find,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  great  defection  of  moral 
sense.  It  would  neither  be  liberal  nor  true,  to  say,  that  this  is 
a  nation  distinguished  for  crime.  Nor  have  we  the  means  of 
knowing,  whether  the  present  age  is  more  stained  with  crime, 
than  those  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is  not  in  the  amount  of 
sins  of  this  nature  that  we  look  for  the  evidence  of  a  prevalent 


defection  of  moral  sense ;  but  in  the  apparent  indifference  and 
unconcern  with  which  sin  is  viewed.  If  crime  has  become 
bold,  and  impudent,  and  shameless ;  and  if  it  does  not  shrink 
from  detection,  as  in  other  times  ;  it  seems  perfectly  clear,  that 
it  has  less  to  dread  from  public  sentiment,  and  has  learnt  to 
view  the  threatened  penalties  of  God  with  little  fear.  Never, 
probably,  can  the  moral  sense  become  so  completely  blunted,  as 
to  look  upon  the  more  flagrant  crimes  of  rapine,  robbery,  and 
murder,  without  a  shudder  of  horror.  The  moral  sentiment  of 
the  world  has  not  yet  become  quite  so  sublimated  and  refined,  as 
to  shield  such  crimes  from  the  appropriate  penalties  of  the  law. 
But  these  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  offences,  which 
make  up  the  aggregate  of  a  nation's  guilt.  Fraud  and  injustice 
may  be  perpetrated  in  a  thousand  forms  ;  less  exposed  to  legal 
punishment — but  none  the  less  injurious  to  man,  or  offensive  to 
God.  And  God  will  be  sure  to  mark  such  offences.  But  may 
it  not  be  charged  upon  us  as  a  nation,  that  we  do  not  sufficiently 
reprobate  the  crimes,  which,  through  the  technicalities  of  the 
law,  escape  the  penitentiary  or  the  gallows  ?  How  often  do  we 
see  the  sympathies  of  the  community  awakened — not  for  the  un- 
offending victim  of  fraud — but  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  fraud ! 
How  often  do  we  see  the  offender  restored  to  confidence  and 
credit,  while  the  plundered  dupe  of  his  arts,  is  pining  in  poverty, 
if  not  in  disgrace  !  Dead  indeed  must  be  the  moral  sense  of  a 
community,  when  crime,  and  perfidy,  and  wrong,  are  marked 
with  so  little  abhorrence. 

And,  under  such  circumstances,  is  it  strange,  that  gree- 
diness of  gain  should  be  another  prevailing  sin  of  the  nation  ? 
When  wealth,  however  unjustly  obtained,  is  a  passport  to  honor 
and  credit ;  when  it  is  flattered  and  caressed ;  and  when  it  is 


found  even  to  tolerate  crime ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  sought 
with  avidity,  and  that  all  the  means  that  human  ingenuity  can 
devise,  will  be  put  forth  for  its  attainment.  Hence  we  find,  at 
times  when  God  is  forgotten,  and  moral  sense  is  defective,  that 
the  greatest  passion  for  riches  prevails.  Men  become  impatient 
of  the  ordinary  modes  of  obtaining  a  competency.  They  can 
not  submit  to  the  more  slow,  though  sure,  process.  They  can 
not  spend  their  lives  in  steady  and  regular  application  to  an  hon- 
orable and  reputable  pursuit.  The  honest  gains  of  labor  and 
industry,  are  despised  and  discarded,  as  unworthy  of  the  consid- 
eration of  men,  who  are  aspiring  to  the  honor  of  counting  up 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions.  A  shorter  cut  must 
be  adopted :  the  machinery  for  money-making,  must  be  put  in 
motion  by  some  new  and  irresistible  power.  A  day,  must  ac- 
complish the  work  of  years ;  and  a  little  skill  and  management 
must  supply  the  place  of  a  whole  life  of  diligence  and  economy. 
And  surely  I  need  not  tell  you,  to  how  much  iniquity  and  un- 
righteousness this  greediness  of  gain  must  lead.  The  whole 
nation  is  contaminated  by  the  touch  of  this  unholy  passion.  It 
pervades  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  men.  It  has  betrayed 
thousands  from  the  honest  paths  of  sobriety  and  frugality,  into 
the  treacherous  snares  of  visionary  speculation.  It  has  left  many 
a  professing  Christian,  with  scarcely  a  name  to  live :  and  has  set 
before  the  rising  generation,  an  example  so  pernicious,  that  it 
can  be  followed  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  fair  reputation  in  this 
world,  and  at  the  fearful  hazard  of  the  soul's  destruction. 

And  with  greediness  of  gain,  comes  another  train  of  evils. 
Luxury,  extravagance,  and  prodigality,  are  the  natural  fruits 
of  ill-gotten  riches.      Treasures   obtained   without   labor,   are 

commonly  squandered   without  discretion.     And  hence,  either 
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in  a  spirit  of  emulation,  or  for  Self-gratification,  this  nation  iuas 
rendered  itself  ridiculous,  for  its  affectation  of  pomp,  and  style, 
and  show ;  and  guilty  before  God,  for  its  vicious  indulgences. 
Reflecting  men  have  long  known  and  felt  the  enormity  of  these 
evils ;  and  conscientious  men  have  trembled  for  the  conse- 
quences. Idleness,  and  dissipation,  and  profligacy,  when  rising 
to  the  magnitude  of  national  sins,  could  not  fail  to  call  down 
national  judgments.  What  must  the  end  be  ?  Will  not  God 
visit  for  these  things  ?  Will  he  not  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation 
as  this  ?  has  been  the  anxious  inquiry  of  thousands.  It  has 
long  seemed,  as  if  some  impending  calamity  was  ready  to  burst 
upon  our  heads. 

We  looked  not  indeed  for  this  particular  mode  of  chastisement. 
But  God  selects  his  own  instruments,  and  his  own  means,  when 
he  is  provoked  to  punish  a  nation.  The  sword,  the  famine,  the 
pestilence,  and  the  earthquake,  are  among  the  visitations  by 
which  nations  have  been  rebuked.  But  a  more  pointed  and 
significant  rebuke,  has  been  reserved  for  us.  The  sounds  of 
joy  and  gratulation,  by  which  the  elevation  of  our  chief  magis- 
trate was  accompanied,  had  scarcely  ceased  their  reverberations, 
before  the  shaft  was  prepared,  that  laid  the  nation's  favorite 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  called  forth  the  wailings  of  grief  and 
lamentation.  What  a  transition  !  How  appalling  !  How  in- 
structive !  As  a  national  bereavement,  it  is  most  afflictive.  As 
to  the  distinguished  individual,  thus  suddenly  and  prematurely 
taken  down  from  his  high  station,  we  mourn  his  departure,  only 
as  the  nation's  loss.  For  him  higher  honors  were  prepared, 
than  human  suffrages  can  bestow — a  better  crown,  than  human 
hands  can  form.  The  title  of  a  Christian  soldier,  was  his  badge 
of  distinction.     The  Christian  faith  sustained  him  in  life.     The 
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Christian  hope  was  his  solace  in  death.  We  need  not  therefore, 
weep  for  him :  but  our  country  demands  our  tears  and  our 
prayers,  ff  such  a  visitation  be  not  sufficient  to  awaken,  and 
admonish,  and  instruct  us,  who  can  tell  what  instruments  of 
vengeance,  a  righteous  God  may  still  have  in  store  for  us  ? 
Who  can  tell  with  what  terror  he  may  come,  to  rebuke  our 
transgressions,  and  to  punish  our  iniquity  ? 


